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Death of | Napoleon Le Brun, one of the oldest and 


Napoleon 
E. H.C. 
Le Brun. 


most distinguished members of the profes- 
sion, has passed to the great unknown. Mr. 
Le Brun left many monuments in Philadel- 
phia, the city of his birth, as well as in New York, where 
he had resided since the Civil War. He was born in 1821. 
His father was a diplomat and scholar and the son in- 
herited his brilliant qualities. He studied under Thomas 
U. Walter, who designed that grand old dome of the Cap- 
itol at Washington, and from 1842 to almost the time of 
his death he practiced continuously and successfully, 
meanwhile receiving many civic and professional honors. 
For years he took a most active interest in the Institute 
affairs. Latterly his sons were taken into partnership 
with him under the firm name of Le Brun & Sons. Some 
of the more notable of his buildings are the Cathedral, 
the Academy of Music, the Tabernacle, the Girard estate 
buildings and several county buildings in Philadelphia, 
the Masonic Temple, Metropolitan Life Insurance build- 
ing, Home Life Insurance building, and many hospitals 
and county buildings in New York city. Mr. Le Brun was 
universally respected and his genial presence and fatherly 
advice will long be missed in the councils of the Institute. 


The St. Louis LHe Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 


Louis, Missouri, or what will be known as 
the World’s Fair of 1903, has been inaugu- 

one rated by the selection of a chief of construc- 
tion and three other chiefs for other departments. Under 
the title of Director-General of Construction, Architect 


World’s 
Fair of 


Isaac S. Taylor has been given charge of construction 
and maintenance, and he has selected a corps of archi- 
These will be apportioned 
to the several architects in the Commission. It is under- 
stood that the * free classical” as illustrated in the build- 
ings of the Columbian Exposition will be followed in the 
It is intended to expend about $11,000,000 in 
the construction and it is expected that this fair which. 


tects to design the buildings. 


designing. 


will make the centennial of that purchase from France 
that gave to the United States the greatest and most 
important portion of her territory will eclipse any pre- 
From Duluth, upon 
the northern boundary of the purchase, to the Gulf, lies the 
richest and largest valley in the world, and its acquirement 


vious exposition of human progress. 


by the United States at so critical a stage in her history 
can not be too greatly celebrated, and a nation’s apprecia- 
tion of the work of its founders should be signalized by 
the greatest exposition the world has ever seen. 


We note that the New Jersey architects 
have risen in their might and are protesting 
against the terms of the Essex County 

Competition. (Courthouse Competition. They are “ in- 
sulted ’’ at the idea of New York architects being invited 


A Protest 
Against 
Foreign 


in preference to home talent and have bound themselves 
“to do all in their power to unite the architects, contrac- 
tors, building trades and other persons and organizations 
interested in fostering home trade, in a determined and 
persistent effort to protect local interests when they are 
assailed and to insist that local talent shall in all public 
enterprise be treated as fairly as talent from other 
States.”” When will the path of competition be a smooth 
one? 
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THE BATILE OF NATIONS MONUMENT AT LEIPSIC. 
BY FREDERICK BAUMANN, ARCHITECT. 

HE unparalleled genius of Napoleon had won complete mas- 
tery over the continent of Europe excepting Russia, and 
nominally restored the empire of Charles the Great. Prussia, 

especially yainglorious with the past deeds of Frederick the 
Great, had been crushed with more bitter severity than any other 


country; one half of her territory confiscated and the other 














FIG. I. 


Design by A. Weinbrenner, Karlsruhe. 


half kept under the surveillance of the enemy, her King had 
become but a sort of tool under the will of the conqueror. Her 
adored Queen Louisa had died in 1810. Hope for final release of 
any kind was wholly out of sight. 

Yet this release was destined to come. 
become gradually subject to bodily ailments, and whose pride and 


The Emperor, who had 


vainglory had grown beyond all measure, was not any more the 
3onaparte of 1796; he had lost the steadiness of his powerful 
genius. On the other hand the glowing patriotism of Prussia’s 
leading men kept arising and they succeeded in preparing a way 
for redemption. Their the Landwehr systein 
made out of the permitted forty thousand soldiers a powerful 
army, and a number of Government reforms and the establish- 
ment of sundry patriotic institutions instilled a growing feeling 
of hope into the people at large, so as to enliven its courage. 
After the last discomfiture of Austria, in 1809, the Treaty of 
Tilsit, first made between Napoleon and Alexander of Russia, 
Within the following two years it broke, and 


introduction of 


began to loosen. 
immense preparations for an invasion of Russia were the conse- 
In 1804 Napoleon had been crowned at Paris, with the 


quence. 
insignia of Charles the Great, and it was his ambition to be 
crowned at Moscow with the insignia of Constantine also. (1.) 


The invasion, to the great chagrin of Napoleon, found little or 
no active resistance, prior to his advance within the vicinity of 
Moscow. There at last the Russian was ordered to be 
arrayed for a battle, which resulted in a most formidable slaugh- 
ter, in which forty thousand Russians were slain and discomfitted, 
against twenty-eight thousand of the French. But Napoleon 
failed to annihilate his adversary, as he had done at Jena, and 
could have done at Marengo and at Austerlitz, had not their 
immediate armistice been offered. It is held by military writers 
of high rank that, as the case was, utter destruction of the 
Russian army would have been accomplished by a final setting 
in of the French reserve, consisting of twenty-seven thousand of 
the celebrated guards. It is not understood what the 
motives of Napoleon in omitting this charge, the res) ’t of which 
would have induced the Russians, as it is claimed, to offer terms 


army 


were 


of peace. It may be that he was under a fit of consummate vain- 
glory, as some have it, or under one of gout or similar ailment, 
as others contend. But the great historic fact is that by this 
omission, or impossibility, which it may have been, he was irre- 
trievably beaten. He led into Moscow an isolated army of but 
one hundred thousand sound combatants, and was flanked by 
Russian armies superior in joint numbers. His position was, for 
this reason, utterly untenable, no matter whether Moscow was 
burned or not. The dire act of Count Rostoptchin, therefore, 
should be regarded as springing from a patriotism which had 


assumed an air of extreme fanaticism, thus telling what sort of 
stuff Russians are made of. As it is, to the military historian 
the burning of Moscow remains an act of fanatical nonsense. 
But it was a matter of still greater nonsense, so it is also claimed, 
on the part of Napoleon to tarry for a whole month at a spot 
which, under impending conditions, it was impossible for him to 
maintain. His vainglory appears to have stricken him at that 
time with utter blindness as to facts. He was in the position of a 
beaten host, yet he had the affrontery to offer terms of peace tc 
the Russian Government, as though he had been the victor. 
Negotiations were thus purposely dragged along until, after a 
month of serious delay, orders were given for the inevitable 
retreat. No connection being had with any base of supplies, for- 
aging of the country between roaming bands of Cossacks was to 
be depended on. That, under such circumstances, any single 
man of the whole army kept alive or uncaptured was owing 
merely to the superior discipline of the French soldier and the 
genius of his leader. Severity of the winter, terrific in the common 
opinion of people, and so described in shuddering romances, is 
here indeed but a sort of accompanying factor in the dire fate 
of the army, and not its main ruin. Had French discipline and 
the genius of Napoleon been less, or the military leadership of 
the Russian generals more than it was, not a soul of the entire 
French army would have crossed in the Berezina, no matter as 
to the season of the year. The Russian winter of 1812 was 
comparatively mild. (2.) There was thaw weather at the end of 
November, and two nights of slight frost had haply enabled the 
French to build their bridges across the swollen Berezina in 
time. But the retreat across this river was possible only by dint 
of the. strategic genius of Napoleon, who had succeeded in 
deceiving two Russian armies so as to gain two days’ time for 


his purpose. Thus there arrived on the western shore of the 


river eight thousand soldiers and a large number of wretched 
Napoleon’s 


stragglers. The whole number of soldiers thus 











FIG. 2. 


Design of Prof. Schiefelbein, Berlin, 1863. 


returning in sore condition from all parts of Russia is estimated 
at fifty thousand. For prosecuting the war it was necessary to 
organize an entire new army, and due time was granted to 
Napoleon to bring this about. 

General York had been the leader of a Prussian army of 
eighteen thousand men, operating under Macdonald against 
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Petersburg. Learning the wretched condition of the remnants of 
Napoleon’s great army, his patriotism at once led him to positive 
action on behalf of his downtrodden fatherland. Without await- 
ing orders he combined on December 30 with the Russians, and 
sent a patriotic message to his King, praying for approval of his 
act. But the King failed to appreciate this heroic deed. Still 
remaining in fear of the power of Napoleon, he removed York 
from his command and ordered him to be tried by courtmartial. 
It took the prayer of all the patriotic leaders in the kingdom to 
finally convince the King of the ardent desire of the whole nation 
to be at once summoned to arise against French misrule and 
oppression. Thus he issued on March 13 the celebrated address 
to his people, with the effect that within a month’s time one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand brave men stood in line to redeem their 
country or die in the effort. But the delay in the meantime had 
been very unfortunate. Without it the shattered remnants ot 
the French army might have been annihilated at once, and all 
fortresses retaken. As it was Napoleon stood with a new army 
of three hundred thousand men on the line of the Elbe. A 
majority of his troops were made up from the states of the 
Rheinbund: Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and other 
parts of Germany, though volunteers from all sections of the 
fatherland had enrolled with the Prussians. Thus in this holy 
war for German liberty, for release from oppressive foreign 
bondage, German stood against German, brother against brother. 

The Prussian troops were by far the best drilled and the 
hardiest of all the combatants. They had the truest and bravest 
leaders. The genius of Napoleon, as already remarked, had 
become intermittent and subject to the effects of vainglory. On 
the second day of May the armies met at Luetzen (3) for battle, 
in which, during a whole day, the allies kept their position 
against superior numbers. But finding, at dawn of the following 
morning, the French army massed in a position specially Napo- 
leonic, ready and prepared to crush their center, they slyly 
withdrew. Making, two and one-half weeks later, another stand 
at Bautzen, they met with a like fate. The genius of Napoleon 
had been thus far as steadfast as that of his earlier days. The 











Design by a Munich artist, 1864. 


allies retreated toward the mountains of Silesia, while Napoleon, * 
outflanking them, took position at Breslau. Now, however, fol- 
lows a remarkable, sudden act in his proceedings; instead of 
marching on to crush his eneniy, he decides to make an armistice 
lasting until August 16. In his efforts to gain the assistance or 
stead neutrality of his father-in-law, the Austrian Emperor, 
he shows himself in a blustering and overbearing spirit, espe- 
cially so in his treatment of Chancellor Metternich, a soulless 





fellow, who is even suspected of having been ready for a favorable 
deal with him. Napoleon’s conduct at their last meeting being 
especially rude, Metternich parts in anger and Austria takes sides 
with the allies. 

The position now is that the allies muster three hundred and 
fifty thousand men, against three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand under Napoleon, whose main stay is at Dresden; Macdonald 
faces Bliicher in Silesia, and Ney and Oudinot march toward 














FIG. 4. 


Design by architects Ludwig & Hulszner, Leipsic, 1888. 


Berlin, which is guarded by Bernadotte and Buelow. The first 
battle is fought on August 23, in the vicinity of Berlin, and Bue- 
low beats Oudinot. Three days later Bliicher nearly destroys 
the entire army of Macdonald. One day thereafter Napoleon 
beats the main army under Schwarzenberg at Dresden, but neg- 
lects to reap the fruits of his victory. On the 30th of August an 
army corps under Vandamme is made captive at Kulm. On the 
goth of September Buelow beats Ney and Oudinot decisively at 
Dennewitz. The allies now moved to new positions, and on 
October 3 York forces his passage across the Elbe at Wutrtem- 
berg, so that Napoleon is forced to concentrate the remnants of 
his single corps with the main army at Leipsic. 

There on the 16th of October the great battle of Nations 
begins, between one hundred and eighty-four thousand men 
under Napoleon against two hundred thousand of the allies. The 
result of the day’s fighting is that the allies are able to keep their 
positions. Bltcher, at the beginning of nightfall, had recon- 
quered the key to his position. The following day is one of 
rest and reorganization, but the advantage now turns decidedly 
in favor of the allies. They receive more than one hundred 
thousand fresh combatants, with them eight thousand Saxons 
and their officers, the first of the Rheinbund troops who are 
actuated by a feeling for their common country. The battle, 
renewed on the early morning of the 18th, ends at night with a 
Napoleon is forced to decide on 
a hasty retreat, in which, by dint of his masterly generalship, 
he succeeds in leading part of his army, seventy thousand men, 
across the Rhine — part of his army, because all of his German 
troops had at last become conscious of their national duty. At 
the last hour they had decided to fight henceforth for their 
country. 

Thus the great battle of Leipsic for once had brought on a 
united Germany, which, however, was not permitted by the will 


decisive victory for the allies. 





of heartless and wily diplomatists, as well as by certain features of 
the situation, to come to an actual existence. Metternich and his 
tribe did not want it, and had they been willing, there were still 
two antagonistic heads, one at Vienna, the other at Berlin, who, as 
it was, could never have agreed. The Frankfort National 
Assembly of 1848 undertook to recreate the high office of Ger- 
man Emperor, and elected thereto the King of Prussia. But he 
wisely declined the honor. Who knows what sort of endless 
complications might have followed his acceptance? It was left 
to the wisdom and pluck of a Bismarck to sever the sort of 
Gordian knot. But whatever the actual course of events has been, 
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burned or not. The dire act of Count Rostoptchin, therefore, 
accomplished without the battle of Leipsic, on the happy issue of 
which it is irrevocably based. Leipsic, therefore, is in a sense to 
modern Germany what Salamis was to Greece, Poitiers to 
Christianity. 
German devotion 
of a great monument on the battlefield of Leipsic. 


was at once directed toward the erection 
Fig. I shows 














BIG. 5 


Competitive Design, First Prize, C. Doflein, Berlin, 1895. 


the outline of a quaint design of the kind made prior even to the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, by A. Weinbrenner, of Karlsruhe. 

Fig. 2 shows design of Professor Schiefelbein, Berlin, made 
1863. 

Fig. 3 design of a Munich artist, 1864. 

Fig. 4 design of architects Ludwig & Hulszner, Leipsic, 1888. 

Fig. 5 Doflein, 
Berlin. 

Fig. 6 competitive design, first prize of 1896. 
lottenburg. 

Not any of the many designs offered in the two competitions 
having been found fit for execution by the national committeec 
appointed by the people, though prizes were awarded as agreed, 
it was resolved to put the difficult task into the hands of Bruno 
Schmitz, who had so satisfactorily shown his mastery over sub- 
jects of a related order by his happy design for the very popular 
monument erected upon the Kyffauser mountain, and in the 
United States, through his design for the soldiers’ monument 
And the trust in Schmitz 


competitive design, first prize of 1895. C. 


W. Kreis, Char- 


erected ten years ago at Indianapolis. 
was and is such that he was charged to produce what he believed 
to be best for the purpose, without regard to any possible con- 
trary opinion on the part of any member of the committee. This 
committee is not made up of men who have plenty of money and 
little education and taste, as it is mostly the case on this side of 
the great water; it is made up of men generally poor in worldly 
possessions, but rich in thought and taste, and thus modest 
enough to acknowledge their self-evident inferiority to an expert 
on matters which are the bone and sinew of his calling. 

Hastily considered, it would seem to be a ready task to pro- 
duce a design for a gigantic monument of any kind. Yet the 
higher the standing of the expert called upon, and the deeper his 
most earnest thoughts upon the subject matter, the more serious 
and difficult it grows, because he will become convinced that he 
is bound to depend altogether upon his own inventive resources 
for arriving at a rational solution of the problem before him. 
It is thus to him not a matter of pride alone; it is also one of the 
loftiest duty. Evidently the commission in charge had thus 
most consciously set the stake for the great problem, and finding 
all competitive projects wanting, entrusted the great work to 
most competent artist known in the 


Bruno Schmitz as the 


country. And the work thus far brought to light shows, it must 
be granted, that they were not deceived in their trust. In 1897 
Schmitz produced the charming design given on the accompany- 
ing sheets. But regarding the upper part of it as too ornate, and 
questioning, as I believe, the very correct harmony between its 
lower and upper parts, he made an improved design, more har- 
monious and simple, as it ought to be, though still subject, as he 
claims, to further study. It must be regretted that the drawing 
for this design, as shown on the sheets, has been shaved rather 
The third picture given is a perspective section in 
two cuts. It shows in corresponding forms the monument’s 
interior, representing, in bas-reliefs upon its walls, a history of the 


too deeply. 


related events. 

The height of this interior will be about two hundred feet in 
all; the height of the entire monument, from the plane of the 
battlefield, where it is to stand on an artificial hill, will be about 
equal to that of the great pyramid of Gireh. But it will not be, 
like this, a mere geometrical pile of plain stone; consummate 
high art, such as is at present in command, will be its paramount 
characteristic (4). Its dedication will take place on the 18th of 
October, 1913, and this, as must be expected, under shouts of a 
multitude of people, such as never was assembled anywhere upon 


a previous occasion of the kind. The common tie between the 











FIG, 6, 


Competitive Design, First Prize, W. Kreis, Charlottenburg, 1896. 


German tribes, first spun at Leipsic, and knotted by the glories 
of a later war, will thus be rendered indestructible for all time 
to come. 

ADDENDA, 

(1) It is stated that these insignia were carried in a coach of extreme 
richness, which was annihilated, as is believed, prior to the retreat. 

(2) See York von Wartenburg: Napoleon als Feldherr II., page 173. 
The writer, a renowned member of the German general staff, died lately at 
Peking from the-effect of gas proceeding from a Chinese stove. He was a 
grandson of the York mentioned. 

(3) This Luetzen is the same place at which, in 1632, the celebrated 
battle was fought between Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus, who therein 
lost his life. 

(4) Many monuments for related purposes have been erected the world 
over in all ages, but none anywhere of equal significance, grandeur and 


art distinction. If our Washington Monument is thought of, it should be 


confessed that this is a grand production merely in the line of mechanical 


engineering, and utterly bare of all characteristics of art proper, so that at 
the time many prominent and progressive citizens were justly opposed to its 
erection. 

In a world’s competition in 1886 for a soldiers’ monument for the State 
of Indiana, U. S. A., Bruno Schmidt won the first prize. The competition 
was a close one and aside from foreign architects many of those most prom- 
inent among the architects of the United States competed. The shaft dom- 
inates the Statehouse dome and is a magnificengcreation. It is erected in the 
capital city of Indianapolis in the center of a large park. 
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LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION.* 


The National Library at Paris has for many years been in 
danger of destruction by fire by reason of its situation, as it is 
inclosed by four narrow streets in a busy commercial locality. 
Up to a short time ago, indeed, parts of the building were sublet 
for shops and dwelling-houses. It has been apparent to the 
authorities for a long time that the library should be removed, 
and plans were made for a new building, to be placed between the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. This for some reason fell through, 
and then an attempt was made to transfer the collection to the 
Luxembourg. This suggestion also was not carried into effect, 
and the custodians seem now to have arrived at the conclusion 
that they must make the best of their present site. Much of the 
old building, some of which was built by Mazarin, has been 
pulled down, and new reading-rooms and book stores erected 
worthy of the collection. 

In the construction of a new library of any importance an 
attempt should be made to make it fireproof. Of course, it is 
impossible to make a building which has to be artificially lighted 
and heated, and containing wood, paper, furniture and other in- 
flammable material, entirely so, but certain precautions may well be 
taken. The walls should be of terra-cotta or brick, and of a 
good thickness. The inner walls should be taken from the base- 
ment up to, and through, the roof, so as to divide the building 
into as many separate portions as possible. The book stores 
should be built in a series of rooms rather than in one large 
room, and all rooms should be separated by double iron doors, 
or, what is even better, thick doors of oak covered on either side 
with iron plates, with a space the thickness of the wall between 
them. The iron or steel girders and ties used in construction 
should in all cases be covered with terra-cotta or fireclay blocks, 
to keep the direct action of the flames from them. Due provision 
must also be made for their expansion under the influence of heat, 
for if this is not done, it is probable that, in case of fire, the out- 
side walls would be pushed outward, and the whole structure col- 
lapse. One of the many different methods of making concrete 
floors should be adopted for all floors and ceilings. Wood and 
felt should not be used in the roof, but iron, and some uninflam- 
mable non-conductor. In large libraries the heating apparatus, 
refreshment rooms, mess rooms for the staff, engines and boilers 
for the production of electric light, etc., should be separate and 
distinct from the main building, and connected with it only by 
corridors with iron doors. All wood used in construction should 
be chemically treated, and if dust-blinds are fitted to the book- 
cases, they should undergo a similar preparation. A well-con- 
sidered scheme of fire-drill for the attendants should be in force, 
and telephonic communication, tested daily, should be laid on to 
the nearest fire-station. Provision should be made of hydrants 
upon each floor of the building, and buckets filled with water 
always be available. If the latter are placed in entrance halls, or 
where they may be exposed to severe frost, a handful of salt 
should be placed in each to keep the water from freezing. 

The use of automatic fire-sprinklers in the book stores, unless 
applied solely to the floors, is only mentioned to be condemned, 
as the water would do almost as much harm to the books as a 
fire. The Mitchell Library, Glasgow, has adopted a simple method 
of precaution against damage which might result from sparks 
from fires in the adjacent buildings. Tubes have been taken up 
from the water mains to the roof of the building, and are run 
along the tops of the ridges of the skylights. They are perforated 
with small holes, and upon turning a tap in the basement a pow- 
erful stream of water is forced through in the form of spray, 
which effectually wets the whole roof, and would keep in check, 
if not extinguish, the fire of any burning brands, sparks or cinders 
which might fall upon it. In fixing such a system, care must be 
taken to so arrange the levels of the pipes that no water can 
remain in them, but must drain away at or near the tap in the 
basement. If this is not done the imprisoned water will freeze 
in the pipes and stop the passage at the time probably when it is 
‘most required. 

One valuable security against fire may probably be found to 
be the cases invented by the eminent bookbinder, Mr. Zaehns- 
dorf, for the protection of books of especial value. They have 
successfully borne the ordeal of an actual conflagration at the 
burning of Lord Carysfort’s library, and have been tested with 


* Extracts from “Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings and Furniture,” 


by F. J. Burgoyne. London: George Allen, 1897. 








encouraging results by the present Keeper of Printed Books at 


the British Museum. On this occasion the only part of the paper 
charred was that actually in contact with the inside of the case, 
which would not have happened at all if the books tested had been 
bound. The expense of such cases is, nevertheless, a serious 
obstacle to their employment, but in practice it would probably 
be found that separate cases were unnecessary, and that it might 
even suffice to line the shelves with the incombustible material. 

The flooring of the public rooms of libraries should be as noise- 
less as possible, and of a material that is warm to the feet, and 
capable of being readily cleaned. The entrance halls and lobbies 
will be best paved with mosaic or encaustic or glazed tiles. These 
should be of a light color, for this part of the building is gen- 
erally the worst lighted. Stone floors laid in large squares are 
not recommended, as they are apt to wear irregularly. Marble 
looks well, but has been condemned by many for its sonorousness. 

In the reading-rooms and reference library, wood is generally 
used. If it is not intended to cover the floors, the best floor will be 
one made of wooden blocks laid upon a cement foundation. Pine 
and deal are most often used for cheapness, but they wear unsat- 
isfactorily, and, if scrubbed much, soon show the grain and 
become ragged. Oak blocks are used in the Minet Library, and 
form a close floor almost impervious to damp and dirt. The most 
suitable covering for a wood floor is cork carpet or corticene; this 
can be obtained nearly half an inch thick, and it seems to consoli- 
date with heavy traffic. A block floor is unsuitable for covering, 
as the sharp edges cut the material and cause it to wear. Cov- 
ered floors should be made in the ordinary manner, and of well- 
seasoned wood that will not readily warp. Great care should be 
taken to see that the wood is dry and well-ventilated underneath 
before the cork carpet is laid upon it, for if it is done while the 
wood is at all green, dry rot will set in, and the floor be destroyed. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING AND HEATING. 

The question of the lighting of the library, both by day and 
night, is most important. It is best to err on the safe side, and 
give too much natural light than too little; for it is an easy 
matter to subdue with blinds too great a light, but the initial mis- 
take of a faulty natural lighting can only be remedied by the use 
of artificial illuminants or costly structural alterations, if indeed 
the latter are even possible. In designing a library the architect 
should adopt a style which will admit of high windows with 
square tops, for a square foot of clear glass two feet from the 
ceiling will admit more light than ten square feet at the same dis- 
tance from the floor. This proposition is very elementary, but in 
how many cases do we see it forgotten, and the comfort of the 
readers sacrificed for an artistic but unsuitable elevation? A 
striking instance of this want of foresight is seen in the Dundee 
Free Library, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. Here we have Goth- 
ic-pointed windows, suitable indeed to give the “dim, religious 
light’ of a cathedral, but of little use for reading the small print 
of newspapers; and so the building, outwardly artistic and hand- 
some, is internally a failure. 

Side windows in the news-rooms should be placed as high as 
possible from the floors, so that the light may travel readily 
newspaper stands and racks. Double windows are 
advantageous when the library is within earshot of noisy traffic, 
and also in cold weather, as they diminish the draught caused by 
the hot air of the room chilling against the cold outside glass, 
the layer of air between the two casements being a bad conductor 
Windows should be in definite proportion to the size of 
the rooms they have to illuminate. If the library is situated in 
a street of ordinary width, and is not overshadowed by lofty build- 
ings, there should be a minimum of eight square feet for each 
500 cubic feet of room space. On upper floors a slightly smaller 
proportion may suffice. In relation to this question the aspect of 
the library should also be considered; a room facing south will 
do with less window space than one facing north. Large squares 
of plate glass are better than the small panes or leaded lights so 
often used. It may sometimes be desirable to glaze the lower parts 
of the windows with tinted glass to prevent overlooking. 

The best light for reading is that which comes from the left 
side of the reader, so newspaper stands and tables should be 
placed as far as possible at right angles to the windows. If light 
can only be obtained from one side of a room, its maximum width 
should not exceed 30 feet, and only be that if the room is lofty 
and the windows high up. The color of the walls is an important 
factor, as dark colors absorb much of the light, while light colors 
reflect and diffuse the rays of light which fall upon them. A 
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dado of glazed bricks or tiles around reading-rooms is of value, 
from a sanitary point of view as well as that of helping to diffuse 
the light. 

So far, we have considered the lighting of rooms by side lights 
only. A top light can be obtained in some of the rooms of most 
buildings, and its use is often advantageous. The readers can be 
arranged without regard to shadows, as all parts of the room are 
equally well lighted, and there is no limit to the size and shape 
of the rooms. The inconveniences of top lights are, the difficulty 
of keeping them rain-proof, and the draughts which are caused by 
the heated air ascending, chilling against the cold glass, and falling 
back again in cold currents. The first defect can be minimized by 
inserting clear glass windows in the clerestory only, and not in 
the slope of the lantern. The second can be met by an inner glass 
ceiling, which also has the advantage of intercepting the direct 
rays of the sun, and so keeping the room at a low temperature 
during the summer months. In the Edward Pease Public Library, 
Darlington, the roof of the reading-room is ceiled in this manner 
with lightly colored stained glass. Each square is lifted about 
two inches from its bed by supports at the corners, and so allows 
free egress for the vitiated air, which passes through into the 
large open space between the ceiling and roof, and from thence 
into a ventilating shaft. 

The best artificial lighting of a library is undoubtedly that by 
electricity; first employed, as is believed, at the Liverpool Free 
Public Library, and shortly afterward at the British Museum. 
Not only does it keep the air pure, and at an even temperature, 
but it has no products of combustion, like those from gas, to rot 
the bindings of the books and dirty the decorations of the rooms. 

The system of lighting best adapted for libraries is that of a 
plentiful supply of 8-candle-power lamps, or larger, for the read- 
ing-tables, each provided with a separate switch, so that it can 
be turned off when not in use. For large and lofty rooms there 
should be provided, in addition, two or three arc lamps, with an 
opal shade or tray underneath, to reflect the light on to the ceil- 
ing, from which it will be deflected in a diffused form down- 
ward over the whole room. A few gas lights should be intro- 
duced, especially on the staircases, for use if, from any cause, the 
electric light should fail. 

On gas lighting little need be said. The forms of lighting 
which convey all the products of combustion away from the room 
into a ventilating shaft are undoubtedly the best. But a word may 
be said as to the position of the lights, as they are generally 
placed much too high above the readers for the most effective 
use of the light. A height of 8 feet 6 inches from the floor will 
be found to give the best results. 

The heating and ventilation of libraries is a question upon 
which much could be written. Taking all things into consider- 
ation, heating by hot water on the low-pressure system gives the 
most satisfactory results. 

For the low-pressure system of heating by water, pipes of from 
2 to 4 inches inside diameter are used. The water leaves the fur- 
nace boiler, which is placed at the lowest part of the apparatus, 
at boiling point, and circulates until it returns to the boiler, where 
it is heated again. The advantages of the system are that the 
risk of fire is reduced to a minimum, for no part of the pipes can 
have a higher temperature than 212 degrees Fahr.; and an equable 
temperature can be readily maintained, as the heat is easily regu- 
lated and controlled. The furnaces are economical, as any fuel 
capable of generating heat sufficient to boil water can be used. 
In fixing the pipes, a word of caution may be given against lay- 
ing them in trenches in the floor with surface gratings. Not only 
is more heating surface necessary, for a great part of the heat is 
radiated into the brick channels which hold the pipes, but they 
are most unsanitary. Dirt, dust and filth fall through the grates 
and collect around and under the pipes, where it is difficult to 
be removed, and as soon as the pipes get warm, a constant current 
of fine dust ascends with the heat and contaminates the air. Hot- 
water pipes should in all cases be run on brackets around the 
room, so that the dust can be wiped from them daily with a wet 
cloth. Radiators, or coils and stacks of pipe, should be fixed near 
the doors in entrance halls, and adjoining all fresh-air inlets, to 
warm the air entering the building. The boilers and main pipes 
used to convey the water beneath the floors should be covered 
with some good non-conductor. 

METHODS OF SHELVING THE BOOKS. 

It is important to fully consider the different methods of shelv- 

ing books, in order that the most economical arrangement may be 


adopted, and a true estimate of the maximum number of vol- 
umes which a library will hold be arrived at. Consideration has 
already been given to the difference between the alcove and the 
stack systems. Bookcases may be of two kinds. In one the books 
are only shelved upon one side, the flat back being generally placed 
against the wall — these are termed “ wall-cases ” ; in the second, 
the cases have shelves on both sides, and are placed in the center 
of the rooms away from the walls — these may be termed “ stack 
cases.” 

In considering what height the bookcases should be, we have, 
firstly, to endeavor to obtain some unit which may be divided by 
the shelves into spaces which will take books without wasting 
room, and secondly, to consider what height is the best for ease 
of service, and an attempt should be made to combine the two. 
Nearly all modern libraries have their bookcases low enough to 
allow the books upon the top shelves to be reached without the 
aid of a ladder, or, at any rate, by merely using one step 8 or 9 
inches in height, the general consensus of opinion being that some - 
height between 7 and 8 feet is the most suitable. Mr. Melvil 
Dewey in Library Notes recommends 7 feet 8 inches, and my own 
conclusion is that this or 7 feet 6 inches is the*height that, on the 
whole, is best adapted for ordinary libraries. 

The greater portion of the books now being published are 
octavo in size, varying from crowns to royals, or, say, from 714 
to 9% inches in height. It seems probable that in the future the 
proportion of small books will be even greater than it is now. 
The days of folios, like those published from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, are numbered, except as regards newspapers, 
and no publisher nowadays dreams of printing books larger than 
octavo unless they are illustrated, and space has to be obtained 
for plates, maps or plans. 

It is necessary to have a base from 2 to 4 inches high at the 
bottom of each case to prevent damage to the lowest shelf of 
books. In some libraries the base has been made higher, and the 
heating pipes have been taken through it. This is wrong in prin- 
ciple, for books require a low temperature rather than a high one, 
and great damage will be done to the bindings if the pipes are 
placed so near to them. 

We have spoken so far of one story only of bookcases, 7 
6 inches in height; but if these are placed on the floor of a lofty 
room, it will at once be seen that similar rows may be built on 
the top of them, if a floor of thick hammered glass or perforated 
iron-work is placed between. In this way are built the stack 
rooms of the larger modern libraries, and the most compact 
storage of the books, with ease of access to every part, is obtained. 
In the new building of the public library at Boston there are six 
of these book stores; in the stack rooms at the library of Con- 
gress, Washington, there are nine; but the general rule is to 
have four. At Boston but little reliance has been placed upon 
natural light, and it has been thought best to rely upon a plentiful 
number of electric lamps. In book stores lit only from the roof 
the light will no more than penetrate one floor, and so light but 
two stories; if the gangways are of exceptional width, as in the 
British Museum, three stories may be lit, but any greater number 
must rely upon side lights. If the latter be large and well- 
arranged on two opposite sides, the book store may be 40 feet in 
width, but the length of the cases will depend greatly upon the 
size of the room and its lighting. 

It has been already recommended that the bottom of the side 
windows in ordinary rooms should be 8 feet from the floor, so 
as to allow a continuous run of bookcases around the room, but in 
book stores with stacks more than two stories in height this is 
impossible, and side windows must be provided for each story. 
The stack cases will be placed at right angles to the windows, to 
allow the light to penetrate between them. The distance between 
each stack will depend upon the distance the windows are apart, 
the minimum being 2 feet 6 inches; but this width should only 
be adopted where space is of the greatest value. Passages 3 feet 
wide will in practice be found quite narrow enough. The central 
gangway running across the room between the ends of the cases 
must be wide enough to take the staircase which leads from one 
book story to the next, and for a few narrow tables for standing 
books requiring replacement, etc. The staircase should be in 
straight flights and not circular, with a width of at least 4 feet. 
There should be a small lift for books placed near the door, and 
running from top to bottom of the room, so that books may be 
easily and readily transferred from one story to another. If the 
book stores are very large and some distance from the readers, 
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endless bands running over rollers or cable lines can be fitted 
along the gangways, to carry the books from the attendants in the 
book stores to the delivery desk. 

To calculate how many books can be shelved in a bookcase, 
it is usual to allow ten volumes to each foot of shelving for ordi- 


nary octavos, and six for folios and quartos. The average over 
the whole shelving of an ordinary collection of books will prob- 
ably be eight and one-half volumes to the foot. If it is wanted to 
know how many books a room will hold if fitted with cases 
7 feet 6 inches high, the method of calculation is a little different. 
Let us suppose that the case is 16 inches deep, and has books 
on each side; that the width of passageway between it and the 
next case is the minimum of 32 inches; and that each shelf is 
36 inches in length. The floor space that one division of one side 
of the case will take is half the width of the case (8 inches), plus 
half the width of passageway (16 inches), multiplied by the 
length of the shelf (36 inches), which gives a result of 6 square 
feet. If the average number of shelves in the division is 9, and 
there are eight and one-half books to the foot, the capacity of 
the division is 230 volumes, or an average of thirty-eight books to 
the square foot of floor area. In this calculation no account has 
been taken of the stairs, windows, doors or cross gangway, and 
only a minimum width of passageways has been allowed. If space 
for these are taken into consideration, a conservative estimate of 
the shelving capacity of a room will work out at twenty-five vol- 
umes to the square foot. A book store, therefore, 50 feet by 40 
in area, with cases 7 feet 6 inches in height, will shelve 50,000 
volumes; and if the room be 35 feet high, and four tiers of book- 
cases are erected in it, its capacity is increased fourfold, to 
200,000 volumes. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION OF 1903. 
¥ E letting of contracts aggregating about $11,000,000 for con- 





struction work on the buildings and grounds of the World's 

Fair at St. Louis, Missouri, commemorating the Louisiana 
Purchase, will begin about December 1. It is planned to apply 
about $7,000,000 of this amount on the buildings and about $4,000.- 
000 on the grounds. The letting will begin with the contracts 
for four big exhibit buildings which, with their surroundings, 
will, it is estimated, cost about $4,000,000. 

The site has been selected to embrace the unfinished half of 
Forest Park. The part of the park to be used contains 668 acres, 
and about 300 acres of surrounding property will be added to 
bring the entire area of the site up to about 1,000 acres. 

The ground plans of the exposition have been drawn up bv a 
Commission of Architects in which every section of the country 
was represented. Isaac S. Taylor, of St. Louis, was its chairman. 
The other St. Louis members-are Eames & Young; Barnett, 
Haynes & Barnett; Widmann, Walsh & Boisselier, and Theodore 
C. Link. New York was represented by Carrere & Hastings, and 
by Cass Gilbert, of New York and St. Paul; Boston by C. How- 
ard Walker; Kansas City by Van Brunt & Howe; Omaha by 
Thomas R. Kimball. The Commission of Architects had the 
advantage of the advice of a board composed of a sculptor, Mr. 
F. W. Ruckstuhl, of New York; a landscape engineer, Mr. Julius 
Pitzmann, of St. Louis, and a landscape architect, Mr. George E. 
Kessler, of Kansas City. 

The details of the general arrangement have been worked out 
by Mr. E. L. Massherse: of New York, as Chief Designer. Mr. 
Masqueray, who received his early training in architecture at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, has for the past five years conducted 
an atelier in New York. 

The site has been 
avenues staked off. 

The designs for the separate buildings, assigned to the individ- 
ual members of the Commission of Architects, will be submitted 
to scale drawings by the middle of October, and the working 
drawings of the main buildings to be let first will be ready by 
November 1. The lettings will be advertised for about three 
weeks in the leading technical journals throughout the world. 
There wilt be no geographical restriction on bidders. The main 
stipulation will be that the buildings be ready for occupancy at 
a date sufficiently far ahead of April 30, 1903, the date fixed for 
the opening of the exposition, to allow exhibitors time to prepare 
their displays for the opening. To secure the completion of the 
buildings by this time, a sufficient bond will be required of the 
successful bidders. Materials will be employed in the construc- 
tion work and conditions will be so adjusted that contractors may 
fulfill their contracts. 

All this work will be in direct charge of Mr. Isaac S. Taylor, 
of St. Louis, who is at the same time chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Architects, and Director of Construction and Maintenance 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Over him will be only the 
unsalaried officials and directors of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition Company. It has been decided to do away entirely with 
the position of Director-General, who, in most former important 
expositions, was at the head of the salaried forces and controlled 
practically all the departments, supervising the Department of 
Works, of Exhibits, of Publicity and Promotion, of Accounts and 
of Concessions. 
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Mr. Taylor, Director of Construction and Maintenance, reports 
to the Committee on Grounds and Buildings, a committee of seven 
members, and through them to the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors. 

The St. Louis World’s Fair is the first at which the same man 
was Chairman of the Commission of Architects as well as Direc- 
tor of Construction and Maintenance. This is the first great 
exposition in which the same man who led the planning of the 
exposition had the chieftancy in carrying out the construction. 
The arrangement adopted in St. Louis is pronounced the ideal 
one by every person who has had a part in the construction of 
former expositions. Mr. Taylor had a large voice in the selection 
of the Commission of Architects and presided at their meetings 
from the beginning. On a trip to the East he engaged the Chief 
Designer, Mr. E. L. Masqueray, in New York. 

The plan which will be pursued in the construction of a build- 
ing at the St. Louis Exposition will be to let the entire building 
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Director-General of Construction and Maintenance, World's Fair, 1903. 


under a single contract, the contractor to have control of all the 
sub-contractors. This plz mn is by far the most satisfactory, 
says Mr. Isaac S. Taylor. ‘“ Where the exposition company lets 
sub-contracts itself each sub-contractor must be watched, and it is 
difficult to fix responsibility for faulty work. For this reason 
in former expositions the company hz id to pay extra for recon- 
struction of faulty work, and the cost of the extra swelled the 
total cost of construction immensely.” 

Mr. Isaac S. Taylor has been in St. Louis all his working life. 
He was born in 1851 in Nashville, Tennessee. He was graduated 
from the St. Louis University with class honors in 1868. After 
studying for six years under the preceptors ship of Architect 
George I. Barnett, of St. Louis, he was taken into partnership, 
and the business was then conducted under the firm name of 
Barnett & Taylor. The Southern Hotel, the first fireproof hotel 
in St. Louis, and still one of the finest hotels in the city, was 
erected by this firm. 

In 1879 Mr. Taylor severed his connection with George I. 
Barnett and since then has been in business for himself in St. 
Louis. He has erected some of the biggest and best buildings in 
the city and has done much work in Illinois and Texas. 





THE competition for the $1,000,000 city hall at Newark, New 
Jersey, in which sixty architects competed, has been rejected by 
the commissioners. The plans submitted by five architects were 
awarded $1,000 each and the designers requested to prepare 
plans in another close competition. These five firms are: 
O'Rourke & Dubois, of New York: Jeremiah O'Rourke & Sons. 
of Newark; John H. and Wilson C. Ely, of Newark: Ackerman 
& Ross, of New York, and William B. Tubby & Brother, of 
New York. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, September 17, 1901. 
Editors Inland Architect: 
Yesterday I received this cablegram: 
Our profoundest sympathy with American 
President Royal Institute British 


* Peabody- Boston. 
Institute. National mourning. 
Architects.” 

I at once replied to Mr. Emerson that this sympathy 
friendliness on the part of the Royal Institute is greatly appre- 
I think you will be glad to print the Emerson message 
so that such a fraternal and cordial word may 


and 


ciated. 

in your journal, 

reach as quickly as possible all for whom it was intended. 
Yours very truly, 

Rosert S. 

\merican Institute of 


Peapopy, 


President of the - Architects. 


PAINTS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
WHY PAINTS CRACK. 
AINTS crack for the same reason that walls crack — care- 
Pp lessly laid or insufficient foundations, green or improperly 
made mortar. The best paint produced will crack if it be 
carelessly applied, and many contractors who are very 
scientious over their walls are indifferent regarding paint. 

Pure zinc white is the most beautiful and durable paint base 
with which science has yet supplied the craft, but improper use 
will make it crack like a chapped hand. 

The prime requisite is that each coat shall be thoroughly dry 
before the next one is applied, and to secure the requisite speed 
of drying some drier should be contained in the oil (not added 
from the “lightning” drier can). have some exterior work 
done nearly five years ago with a pure zinc tint that is today 
practically as fresh and bright as when it was first applied, and 
shows no sign of cracking. But plenty of time was allowed for 
drying between the coats, and the necessary driers were added 
to the oil in a varnish kettle. ; 

Painters are accustomed to one pigment, 
to treat all others in the same way, wherefore the injudicious 
among them sometimes come to grief when they get out of the 
familiar rut; but zinc white is absolutely essential to satisfactory 
architectural results, and it is worth some coaching of the painters 
to have it properly used. CHARLES JOURDAIN. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE Chicago School of Architecture, which opened its new 
T year Thursdz iy, September 19, is doing a valuable work in 
an unassuming manner. Connected, as it is, with Armour 
Institute of Technology and the Art Institute, it derives sub- 
stantial character from these great institutions, but it is in some 
degree lost to view among their other greater departments. Its 
relation to the three or four great architectural schools of the 
country is at present similar to that of some of the lesser col- 
leges to the great universities. It is perfectly well recognized that 
a young man may get as good an education for all practical pur- 
poses at a small college as at a great one, and that more depends 
upon the student himself and his immediate instructors than 
upon his environment. The course in the Chicago school 
embraces the same studies as the great Eastern schools. Mathe- 
matics, language and science are taught at Armour Institute, 
drawing design and distinctly architectural branches at the Art 
Institute. Students usually spend half the day at one institu- 
tion and half at the other. The laboratories, libraries, collec- 
tions, lectures, staff of instruction and courses of study of both 
institutions are open to the students of architecture so far as they 
can avail themselves of them. The members of the faculty, like 
those of most colleges, while not men of world-wide distinction, 
are accomplished and sound instructors in the subjects which 
they teach. Professors Alderson, Kerr, Macomber and the other 
instructors of Armour Institute we suppose will not be called in 
question by any competent judges. The teachers of architecture, 
Mr. Millett, Mr. Fellows, Mr. Shattuck, Mr. Otis and Mr. 
MacHarg, are all in the active practice of their special depart- 
ments of the profession. Mr. Louis J. Millett took a very 
extended course of architecture in the Beaux-Arts in Paris, and 
is by profession a decorative designer. He is at the head of the 
important school of decorative design in the Art Institute, and it 
is safe to say there is no more successful teacher of design in 
America. The school of architecture has heretofore adhered to 
“the same order of study as other schools, but if it should be 
thought best to try the interesting and promising experiment 
lately proposed, of teaching abstract design first and the orders 
last, the Art Institute is in an excellent position to make the 
trial. Indeed this has been the actual practice in the department 
of decorative design for many years. Mr. W. K. Fellows was 
several years ago the winner of one of the foreign architectural 


scholarships in Columbia, and is now in the full practice of 
architecture in Chicago. The subject of architectural design 
falls in great part to him. Mr. W. F. Shattuck, the teacher of 


graphic statics and descriptive geometry, comes from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which pays especial attention to engineering. Mr. 
W. A. Otis, also of the Beaux-Arts, finds time in a busy practice 
to deliver extended courses of lectures upon the history of archi- 
tecture. Mr. MacHarg is well known as a sanitary engineer. 








During the present busy time in architecture many of the students 
have been drawn out of the school prematurely by tempting offers 
in architects’ offices. One building, designed in the classrooms last 
year as a school exercise, is actually being constructed in a 
neighboring State, and four-fifths of the former students of whom 
anything is known, are engaged in the actual practice of archi- 
tecture. From all this it appears that education in the Chicago 
School of Architecture is eminently practical. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

BUFFALO CHAPTER A. I. A. 
The Buffalo Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
has elected the following officers for the year: President, E. A. 


Kent; First Vice- President, H. Osgood he ctiend: Second Vice- 
President, Ulysses G. Orr; Secretary, William Hart Boughton ; 
Treasurer, F. H. Loverin. 


PITTSBURG CHAPTER A. L.A, 

At the annual meeting of the Pittsburg Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, held August 26, the following officers 
and directors for the ensuing year were elected: President, 
Edward Stotz; Vice-President, Joseph L. Neal; Secretary, J. E. 
Allison: Treasurer, J. Edward Ketren; the Board of Directors, 
the officers and A. R. Stevens, C. M. Bartberger and S. D. Evans. 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER A, I. A. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Chapter’of the American 
Institute of Architects was held on September 16 in the society's 
rooms at the Art Institute. The report of the treasurer, Normand 
5. Patton, was read and showed the Chapter to be in an exceed- 
ingly prosperous condition. Secretary George Beaumont reviewed 
the work of the Chapter during the year. 

President Mundie, at the request of the members, selected as 
delegates to the Annual Convention of the Institute W. L. B. 
Jenney, Samuel A. Treat, W. Zimmerman and George Beau- 
mont. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, William Le Baron Jenney; First Vice-President, 
W. C. Zimmerman; Second Vice-President, Henry B. Wheelock ; 
Treasurer, Normand S. Patton; Secretary, George Beaumont. 

BROOKLYN CHAPTER A. I. A, 

The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held on September 6, and the follow- 
ing officers, directors and committees were elected: 

President, R. L. Daus; Vice-President, A. G. 
Treasurer, H. Hobart Weekes; Secretary, Axel S. 
Surveyor, Frank H. Quimby; Board of Directors, 

De Coppet Berg, I. E. Ditmars, J. M. Hewlett, W. Hull, Charles 
T. Mott, A. V. Porter and W. A. Strout, J. Pettit (juniors) ; 
Exhibition Committee, Messrs. Hedman, Hull and Mott; Current 
Work Committee, Messrs. Quimby, Thomson and Porter; Mem- 
bership Committee, Messrs. Hull, Dittmars and Mott; Professional 
Practice Committee, Messrs. Berg, Ditmars and Hewlett; Social 
Intercourse Committee, Messrs. Dahlander, Werner and Thom- 
son; Surveyor’s Committee, Messrs. Quimby, Hedman and Por- 
ter; Delegates to Convention, Messrs. Berg, Daus and Thomson. 


Thomson ; 
Hedman ; 
Messrs. Louis 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Monument. Bruno Schmidt, 

Shakespearian Clubhouse, Pasadena, 

Residence of E. F. Claypool, Pasadena, California. 

Residence of L. V. Harkness, Pasadena, California. 

Residence of Graham Babcock, San Diego, California. 

Interior View, Church of Christ, Scientist, Toronto, Canada. 

Proposed French Hospital, New York. Welch, Smith & Pro- 
vot, architects. 

Residence of C. W. Seamans, Brooklyn, 
W. Morris, architect, New York city. 

United States Courthouse and Postoffice, 
land. James Knox phd 

Residence of C. C. Febiger, Philadelphia. Horace Wells Sel- 
lers, architect. An pach. and an interior view are shown. 

Accepted design for a battle monument at Leipsic. Bruno 
Schmidt, Charlottenberg, architect. Exterior and Interior, illus- 
trating article giving a history of the monument, by Architect 
Frederic Baumann. 

Photogravure Plate: 
Ohio. Braun, Burton & 
associate architect. 


architect. 
California. 


New York. Montrose 


Cumberland, 
Supervising Architect. 


Mary- 


B. Tillinghast, Toledo, 
architects; George W. Netcher, 


Residence of A. 
Davis, 
PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 

Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 


Residence of E. D. Libby, Toledo, Ohio. D. L. Stone, archi- 
tect. 

Residence of C. O. Howard, Buffalo, New York. Green & 
Wicks, architects. 

Residence of Mrs. E. S. Anthony, Detroit, Michigan. <A. C. 


Varney, architect. 
Residence of Mrs. 
farlane, architects. 
View in Grillroom, Iroquois Hotel, 
wein & Johnson, architects. 


3iddle, Detroit, Michigan. Rogers & Mac- 


Esen- 


3uffalo, New York. 


Residence of G. M. Burnstead, Orange, New Jersey. W. 
Lawrence, architect, New York city. 
Residence of Carlton Sprague, Buffalo, New York. Babb. 


Cook & Willard, architects, New York city. 
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IMPROVED DESIGN, LEIPSIC MONUMENT. 


BRUNO SCHMITZ, SCULPTOR. 
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DESIGN FOR LEIPSIC MONUMENT 


By BRUNO SCHMITZ, SCULPTOR 
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BROWN, BURTON & DAVIS, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI. 
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